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had to be left. Cabot installed a garrison and himself took command of the exploring party that was to push up-stream. It was now completely evident that there was no salt-water strait through the continent, but the reports of gold and the example of Cortes urged Cabot on. His motive was conquest as much as discovery, and he did not lightly abandon it. He went up the Parana until its course bent to the eastward. But the gold was supposed, as ever, to be in the west, and he therefore ascended the Paraguay in that direction after establishing a second fort downstream at Sancti Spiritus. There had already been skirmishing with the Indians and a steady undercurrent of disaffection in the Spanish force. Disloyalty was inevitable in view of the antecedents of the expedition. Cabot barely kept it under, and in this matter compares unfavourably with the best commanders of his day. He was in ordinary life a man of considerable tact and charm of manner. But these qualities were assumed rather than innate, and on active service they wore thin. He proved himself a driver rather than a leader, and relied upon terror to maintain an ascendancy he would not win by goodwill. Twice at least on this river journey he stopped to hang recalcitrant members of his small band. At length his advanced party fell into an ambush and lost from twenty to thirty men. There was no food to be had from the exultant Indians, and Cabot fell back to his nearest fort.
He was reorganizing with the intention to try again, having been already a year in the River Plate, when in March, 1528, a new Spanish expedition arrived in the estuary. Its commander, Diego Garcia, had been, like Cabot, sent out by a merchant syndicate. But he had started with orders to explore the River Plate, in ignorance that Cabot was already doing so. The two men met but did not effect a cordial union, since they were inevitably in competition. Cabot went back to his headquarters at the estuary to send home one of his ships for reinforcements, whilst Garcia pushed on to buy his experience in the interior.
The ship sent by Cabot reached Europe in October, 1528, carrying, amongst others, Roger Barlow, one of the Englishmen whom Thome had embarked in the voyage. The other, Henry Latimer, remained in the Plate to the end. By the 1528 vessel Cabot sent home glowing accounts of the wealth in prospect and an urgent demand for men and food. But his mercantile backers washed their hands of him. They could reasonably contend that it was now the Emperor's business, not theirs. ^Charles V ordered relief to be sent, but it was never done. Cabot ^ waited^ in the estuary for about a year, and in the early part of 1529 tried again with his own resources. What Garcia was doing is not precisely apparent, but
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